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elec walking tour takes in only Old 
Town, Yellowknife, shown on the map. 
For exercise enthusiasts, the route is a pleas- 
ant stroll in summertime and a brisk walk in 
winter. Less hardy types can travel by car 
when temperatures drop below freezing. If 
you do drive or ride a bicycle, read through 
the information before you go, since the tour 
is designed for a walking pace. 


The tour takes about two hours on foot. 


Whether by foot or on wheels, the route is 
simple. To start, follow Franklin Avenue 


down the hill to Old Town. 


Information for Footloose in Yellowknife, 
courtesy of several long-time Yellowknife 
residents and the book Yellowknife by Ray 
Price, Peter Martin Associates Limited, 1967. 


Aerial view shows Old Town, far 
left, and Prince of Wales Northern 
Heritage Centre under construc- 
tion, left foreground. 


Hester has a special meaning for 
Yellowknife. The city is built on the 


oldest rock in the world, part of the gold- 
bearing Precambrian Shield. Native people 
have lived on the surrounding land for cen- 
turies. Yet, the recorded history of Yellow- 
knife’s origins begins very recently. 


The boom town days date from 1934 to 
1940. Old Town, Willow Flats and Latham 
Island were the original settlement areas, 
extending north into Yellowknife Bay. 


Yellowknife appeared as a dot on the map 
during the depression years of the 1930s. For- 
tune hunters, explorers and prospectors 
zeroed in on this area to stake gold claims 
and open up service operations connected 
with the gold mining industry. 
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xO Numbers on this map are keyed to 
corresponding sections of the tour 
and photos of some of the original 
buildings. 


1. Ann and Irene’s Cafe 

2. Jolliffe Island 

3. RCMP Barracks 

4. Hudson’s Bay Co. 

5. Department of National Defence 
6. Yellowknife Supplies _ 
7. McMeekan Causeway 
8. Toronto-Dominion Bank 
9. Pentecostal Mission 
10. Hudson’s Bay Company 
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. Burns Foods 

. Wildcat Cafe 

. Old Stope Hotel 

. Pilots Monument 

. Weaver and Devore 
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Over the last 30 years, Yellowknife has 
grown to become the home of local and 
territorial governments, the regional offices 
of federal government, business offices, 


recreational facilities and modern residences. 


To start your tour, walk down Franklin 
Avenue and at the end, veer right onto 
McDonald Drive. Most of the streets in 
Old Town recall the names of people who 
came to Yellowknife in the late 1930s. In 
those days, the city was no more than a 
shanty town. This road is named for Bill 


Far left: In the early days, Tom 
Doornbos solved water delivery 
problems at 25 cents a pail. 


Ann and Irene [1] with Vic Ingra- 
ham, proprietor of the Yellowknife 
Rooms and the Old Stope [13]. 


McDonald, a mining engineer, geologist and 
the main field man for the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company, Cominco, 
when the company was developing newly 
staked gold claims. 
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‘Oh THE left of the road once stood 

two popular grub spots in town. A 
reputation for excellent home cooking drew a 
regular crowd to Ann & Irene’s tiny res- 
taurant [1]. The Lakeview Cafe, run by Lil 
Bretzlaff, catered to a large clientele and 
offered a lookout over to Joliffe Island [2] 
in Yellowknife Bay, one of the northern 
extensions of Great Slave Lake. Dr. Jolliffe 
and a geological team arrived in 1935 to 
survey these surroundings and camped on 
the island. It was to become a favorite 
residential spot for prospectors and transients 
who populated the island with tents and 


small huts. After the war, Imperial Oil 
located a tank farm on Jolliffe Island. 
Although it moved to a new location in the 
late 60s, the foundations of the storage 
tanks can still be identified. 


The shoreline of Yellowknife Bay, skirting 
McDonald Drive, is jammed with wharves, 
cruise and boat rental docks. Since discovery 
days, this stretch of shore has been alive 
with the hubbub of float planes equipped 
with pontoons in summer and skis in winter 
Boat taxis zipped through a water traffic 
obstacle course of everything from Great 
Slave Lake transport barges to rowboats. In 
winter, before an overland route existed, dog 


A Yellowknife postcard of the late 
’40s pictured Old Town and Jolliffe 
Island complete with tank farm [2]. 


teams and a variety of vehicles crossed frozen 
Yellowknife Bay from mine sites to these 


shores in Old Town. 
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OWERING on the left side of the road 

are the original foundations of Yellow- 
knife, a solid mass of Precambrian rock. Part 
of the oldest rock shield in the world, it was 
sheared down to present dimensions by huge 
glaciers during the ice some 50,000 years ago. 


Precariously balanced shacks and tents once 
showered down the sides of this rock, leaving 
hardly an inch of free space to build. Most 
of these buildings have since disappeared; 
only some foundations remain. Very little 
early Yellowknife architecture still stands. 
One such relic is the First Anglican Rec- 
tory, a log cabin built in this area and 


recently moved to New Town. The original 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police (Quar 
ters) [3] was situated at the road’s curve. 
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OME of the best stories about the early 

days in Yellowknife centre on the old 
staffhouses of two local stores. One of the 
Hudson’s Bay Staffhouses [4] sits at the 
base of the rock on the left. On the right, 
you'll see the air search and rescue base of 
the Department of National Defence [5] 
and the government wharf. Barges from Hay 
River resupply Yellowknife each summer. 


Following the curve of McDonald Drive, you 
eventually come to the site of the Yellow- 
knife Supplies (Staffhouse and Store) [6], 
which once led a double life as the local post 
office, run by Art Umbach, the city’s post- 
master for over 25 years. 


Now, continue on mainland or cross the 
causeway at your right to see a few sights on 
Latham Island. Be prepared to add 30 min- 
utes to your walking time if you decide to 
take in the island. 
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ATHAM Island is named for Gordie 

Latham, a southern school teacher 
turned bush pilot and adventurer. The 
McMeekan Causeway [7] connects main- 
land to the former satellite island. Jock 
McKeekan, an outspoken journalist, lobbied 
for a bridge in his newspaper The Yellowknife 
Blade (once the only N.W.T. newspaper in a 
million square miles). 


Before the bridge was built, one of the most 
profitable businesses around was Bertha 
Watt’s water taxi service. Bertha’s rowboat 
took passengers, for 5 cents a head, across 


the channel to the liquor outlet, government 
offices, and Eddie Jones’ General Store. 
Often the ferry trip was a perilous voyage. 
Bush pilots used the channel as a runway, a 
hazard for the crew aboard Bertha’s dinghy. 
More than once, a smash hit with a float 
plane tossed the hapless voyageurs overboard 
into the drink. Travel conditions between 
the two points improved in the ’40s when 
the causeway was constructed. 


Follow the road straight ahead after crossing 
the causeway. Hearne Hill Road joins 
Otto Drive. These roads are reminders of 
two ‘Sams’ in Yellowknife’s past. Sir Samuel 
Hearne, a Hudson’s Bay Company officer, 
explored the Great Slave Lake area in the 
1770s guided by Matonabee, a Yellowknife 
Indian. Sam Otto was a prospector and 
overland traveller who lived in Yellowknife 
for many years. 
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{Pes right on Otto Drive. You'll see a 
small log cabin on the right, the arigi- 
nal Toronto Dominion Bank [8]. Like 
many of the older buildings on this route, it 
is now a private residence, relocated from its 
original site on the mainland. 


Construction along Otto Drive has given rise 
to some unusual architecture, tailored to a 
rock landscape. 


At Morrison Drive, turn left. To the right, 
Morrison leads to Rainbow Valley, so 
called for its multi-coloured row of houses. 
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Far left: Old Town, the action cen- 
tre of Yellowknife in the early ’40s. 


Left: The Salmita Mines camp. 


Above: The Hudson’s Bay staff 
house still stands in Old Town. 
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ONTINUE along Morrison Drive until 
you reach a half-storey log cabin on 
the right [9]. It is one of the few remaining 


structures from Yellowknife’s wilderness days. 


The cabin has had a colourful career over 
the years, including a stint as a chapel. 
Many weddings were held within its walls. 


At one time this building served as 
the Pentecostal Mission [9]. 
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OLLOW Morrison Drive to the cause- 

way. Cross over to Old Town and turn 
right. Bordering the left side of the road are 
several old Hudson’s Bay buildings [10]. 
The store operated from this site until 1960 
when modern facilities opened in New 
Town. Adjacent is the former Burns Food 
Store [11], which supplied meat and other 
products to the mines in the early days. 


The next stop is at the corner of Doornbos 
Lane. Tom Doornbos is one of Yellowknife’s 
legendary oldtimers. Always well known 
around town, Tom hauled water on a yoke 
across his shoulders to most of the cafes. 
Standard rates were about 25 cents a pail 
and 50 cents per trip. People still speculate 
whether Tom made a fortune in his day. 
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HE newly renovated Wildcat Cafe 
[12] sits at the corner of the road. Willy 
Wylie and Smokey Stout opened the cafe in 


1937. Two years later the front addition, 
recently christened the The Wild Kitten, 


The Wildcat Cafe in the ’40s. 


became Yellowknife’s first ice cream em- 
porium, serving cones, banana splits and 
sodas before the days of modern methods of 
mixing and refrigeration. The Wildcat, in 
season, offers home cooked meals, or coffee, 
a welcome respite on the Footloose tour. 


Turn left to climb up Doornbos Lane. The 
view today from this spot is very different 
from the same scene in the ’30s and ’40s. 
The hillside was crammed with a jumble of 
buildings representing a large portion of the 
businesses in operation at the time. 


Take the right hand fork of the road off this 
lane to Racine Road. This road once 
wound its way through a network of cafes 
and restaurants: Ruth’s Roving Hornet 
Cafe, The Busy Bee Cafe, The Squeeze 
In Cafe, a pool hall, theatre, drugstore, taxi 
stands, Joe’s Barber Shop, and some retail 
outlets. 
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NGRAHAM Drive runs above Racine 

Road, leading to the base of the steps to 
the Pilot’s Monument. Vic Ingraham was 
an able and innovative man with a talent for 
getting things organized. He was especially 
astute when it came to the hotel and res- 
taurant business. In spring, 1938, Vic laid 
the foundations for Yellowknife Rooms, 
located in the area in front of these steps. 
The following spring the first beer boat 
arrived and by that summer business was 
thriving, with beer available 24 hours a day, 
six days a week. 


The Old Stope Hotel [13] is located 
right in the centre of this view 
taken over Latham Island in the 
mid-’60s. 


Later, Vic built the Yellowknife Hotel across 
the way, just below Racine Road. The hotel 
boasted the best bar in town — The Old 
Stope [13]. Today, a group known as The 
Old Stope Association volunteers its efforts 
to renovating parts of Old Town. 


In 1949, the building burned to the ground, 
Yellowknifers were not without their favorite 
haunt for long. The second Old Stope was 
built in a record time of 87 days. When it 
burned down again in 1968, the hotel was 
never reconstructed. You can still see the 
foundations and water boiler of Ingraham’s 
famous Old Stope on the edge of the plateau 
overlooking the water. 
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é ‘LIMB the steps to the top of the rock, 
where you can visit The Bush Pilot’s 
Monument [14] and see one of the best 


views of the entire Yellowknife area at the 
same time. The monument is dedicated to 
the men who, along with miners and explor- 
ers, opened up the north to industry and 
exploration. Bush flying played a critical role 
in the development of the Yellowknife min- 
ing industry. It was once the only way to 
transport men, equipment and food to the 
areas where minerals were in rich supply. In 
summer, Yellowknife’s air traffic on wheels 
and floats ranks among the highest in den- 
sity in North America. 


Gold first drew the miners north and gold is 
still mined in Yellowknife. From the Pilot’s 
Monument, you can look out across Back 
Bay to Giant Yellowknife Mines on the 
far shore. 


Bush planes at Yellowknife in the 
"40s. 


Scanning the horizon, it is hard to miss the 
tallest structure in Yellowknife: the orange- 
topped Cominco Mines Headframe, the 
Robertson Shaft. 


On the way down the hill to the Wildcat, 
you will pass another Hudson’s Bay Staff- 
house. It now rests quietly on the corner of 
Ingraham Drive and Doornbos Lane. At the 
Wildcat, turn left onto Wiley Road. The 
stretch of road ahead was littered with stores 
including Sam Kushner’s General Store: 
a chaotic jumble of dry goods where barter- 
ing was the chief means of transacting 
business. Eddie Arsenault ran a small jewel- 
lery store in this vicinity, selling rings and 
other trinkets made out of Yellowknife gold. 


Float plane bases are found on the right 
along the shores of Back Bay, part of 
Yellowknife Bay which embraces the Old 
Town peninsula. Wander down to the float 
plane wharves to take a close look at the 


different aircraft. The natural harbourage 
available on the east and west sides of main- 
land rock was a good reason to locate the 
townsite and transportation services here. 


On the left side of the road, Gordie Latham 
and partner Pete Racine opened the first 
hotel in Yellowknife. At first, The Corona 
Inn was just a tent frame. Pilots, prospectors 
and a motley crew of passersby dropped in 
for the usual beans and the game meat of the 
day. Space was reserved on the floor for 
overnight guests. The Inn was never quiet in 
the years of gold staking. Alcohol supplies at 
the Corona rarely ran dry even though 
liquor was then available only for medicinal 
purposes. Two gallons of liquor or two bar- 
rels of beer per year was the ration. 
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AN THE end of Wiley Road, a sign ad- 
vertising Weaver & Devore [15] 
general supplies and furs appears on an old 
log building. Harry Weaver and Bud Devore 
started a profitable general dry goods 
business years ago. It is still in operation 

in a new store across the street. The log 
building itself was one of the first constructed 
by Gordie Latham on Latham Island and 
was later moved to this spot to serve as a 
store. One of the first Christmas parties, 
remembered by many long-time Yellowknife 
residents, took place under its roof. The fact 
that the building still stands speaks well for 
its construction. Don’t miss the early gas 
pump out front. 


On the way back to New Town along 
Franklin, you will pass Willow Flats. Here, 
laundries, bootleggers and bawdy houses 


were open for business in the early days. The 
bawdy houses consisted of a strip of shacks 
along a road called Glamour Alley, now 
called Bretzlaff Drive. The Glamour Alley 
gals entertained in this area until 1939. Word 
from the nation’s capital forced them to 
discontinue business. Among the laundries 
which handled the wash load for the mines 
and the town was Eastie and May Clayton’s 


Left: Main street, Yellowknife, 
1940s. 


Next page: The Canadian Cham- 
pionship Dog Derby is run each 
March at Yellowknife on Great 
Slave Lake. The course takes teams 
past the original Negus Mine 
buildings. 


‘in Willow Flats. No longer a laundry, the 


building stands on Ragged Ass Road, 
named for a group of prospectors who called 
themselves The Ragged Ass Syndicate. 


Today the hub of Yellowknife business has 
moved up the hill to New Town. The 
Yellowknife Chamber of Commerce operates 
a summer tourist information centre in a 
renovated mine cabin next to City Hall. The 
Prince of Wales Northern Heritage Centre, 
opened in 1979 by Charles, Prince of Wales, 
is open to visitors. It features the heritage of 
Canada’s Northwest Territories in displays of 
art and artifacts. 


Now you know a little of our history, move 
from our past to our present, and enjoy 
some of the modern attractions of Yellow- 


knife. 3 
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